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SIMPLE TV ADS ARE BEST FOR AIDS PREVENTION 


MONTREAL / April 1, 1987 --- Television ads with a frank, direct message are most 
effective in AIDS education, according to a Canadian study of public reactions to anti- 


AIDS ads from around the world. 


The most successful ads were those from Britain, Norway, and the United States. 


Each gave blunt, no-nonsense detail about the AIDS disease in a simple, serious manner. 


Using electronic polling methods the study compared 23 ads from seven countries. 
It was conducted in March by Concordia University Education Professor, Jon Baggaley. 


The results were released this week. 


The most popular ads included one from Britain, showing a young couple in bed. 
Asked who he is sleeping with, the young man says "I dunno". He is then shown diagnosed 


as having AIDS symptoms. 


Successful ads from Norway show an animation of the word AIDS while a voice 
warns about AIDS risks. The Norwegian ads were shown to be popular with high-risk 


homosexual viewers. 


The Canadians polled reserved their strongest criticism for a Canadian TV ad. 
They disliked the gentle approach of the ad, which shows a family and gives a cautious 


message about marital fidelity. 


Both high and low-risk viewers have criticized the ad, which is the only one to date 
approved for use by Canada's private broadcasters. Another Canadian ad, showing a 


graphic with blunt facts, was rated highly. 


A major problem in AIDS education, the Concordia study concludes, occurs when 


governments leave the task to the TV advertising industry. 


The soft sell techniques needed to sell soap flakes and candy are inappropriate, it 


suggests, in teaching people about disease. 


"While many useless ads are being made," Baggaley says "lives are being lost. 
Different countries should use the best of each other's ads rather than wait to make their 


own." 


A panel of 50 viewers reacted to the ads, second-by-second, using hand-held 
response units. Ads with a complex or melodramatic style drew negative responses. The 
most effective U.S. ads concerned the dangers of the disease to children. "The public 


clearly wants specific details about AIDS," Baggaley said. 
"Many ads waste time and money on spectacular TV effects, but teach very little." 


As examples, he mentioned a British ad featuring a volcano, and an American one 


showing the game of Russian roulette. 
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For further information contact DR. JON BAGGALEY of the Concordia University 
Department of Education, at (514) 848- or 848-2001. 


